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GOETHE IN 1826 
The portrait bears the following inscription: “Nach der Natur 
gezeichnet v. L. Sebbers, Weimar den 7ten September, 1826.” 
This reproduction of the original has not been retouched. 
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A Little Known Portrait of Goethe 
BY GEORGE M. PRIEST 


HE Treasure Room of the Princeton University Library 
was enriched astonishingly and very impressively a few 
years ago when a unique crayon portrait of Goethe by Ludwig 
Sebbers was presented to the University and added to its collec- 
tions. The gift was astonishing because it was difficult to be- 
lieve that German scholars could be unaware of the continued 
existence and whereabouts of any portrait of Goethe inside or 
outside of Germany and that they had not acquired each and 
all of the existing portraits for permanent safe-keeping in the 
land of Goethe’s birth and life, The gift was impressive because 
the portrait is one of the last which Goethe sat for and German 
experts in Goethe portraiture had declared this particular por- 
trait to be “the best,” “the most gripping” portrait of Goethe, 
“the most magnificent portrait of Goethe in his old age.” 
Princeton’s acquisition of this portrait was indeed so almost 
unbelievable that microscopic photographs of the portrait were 
made and taken to Germany at the earliest opportunity for verifi- 
cation of the portrait’s authenticity by eminent German scholars. 
All of these scholars knew this portrait in a more or less adum- 
brated reproduction, but none knew what had become of the 
original. In a recent volume devoted to portraiture of Goethe 
(“Goethe im Bildnis,” Leipzig, 1930) Hans Wahl, one of the 
most distinguished Goethe scholars of the present time, had 
listed the Princeton portrait as one that had “vanished.” How- 
ever, face to face with the photographs from America and with 
facts accompanying the photographs, German scholars were 
bound to greet the discovery of the original with bitter-sweet 
acclaim, with acclaim that the portrait still existed, but, natu- 
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rally and inevitably, with regret that the portrait, in the keepi 
of an American university library, was lost to Germany forever. 

Among these German Goethe-scholars two especially are to be 
named: Ernst Beutler, Director of the Goethe-Museum in Frank. 
fort-on-the-Main, and the above mentioned Hans Wahl, Director 
of the Goethe National-Museum in Weimar. Anton Kippenberg 
the head of the Insel publishing house in Leipzig, was at first 
highly skeptical of the authenticity of our portrait but he has 
now accepted it as the original. (Dr. Kippenberg has collected 
and owns the most comprehensive and therefore, perhaps, most 
enviable Goetheana in existence.) The acceptance by Beutler and 
Kippenberg and Wahl of the Princeton portrait as the authentic 
original sufficed to establish it as all that was claimed for it, 
but this authenticity was attested definitively by the publication 
of a reproduction of it as the frontispiece of the “Goethe-Kalender 
auf das Jahr 1938,” an annual published under the auspices of 
the Goethe-Museum in Frankfort. No one will now or ever doubt 
that Princeton possesses the original portrait. It is, to be sure, 
e pluribus unum, one may say, since Goethe was sketched or 
drawn or painted or otherwise reproduced pictorially one hun- 
dred and two recorded times, but the only authenticated crayon 
portrait of Goethe by Ludwig Sebbers is hanging in the Prince- 
ton University Library. Several German libraries or Goethe col- 
lections have expressed a desire or readiness to buy the portrait, 
but of course they have received the answer that the portrait is 
not for sale. 

Sebbers drew this portrait in 1826 when Goethe was a little 
more than seventy-seven years old. A member of the Princeton 
Faculty, Professor A. M. Friend, has described the portrait as 
follows: 

“Although not the work of a great artist, the portrait, by rea- 
son of the freedom of the eighteenth century pastel technique 
and the cameo-like quality of the classical profile, possesses a 
liveliness and, at the same time, a reticent dignity truly ex- 
pressive of the character portrayed. The intensely interesting 
and intelligent profile, the noble shape of the large head with 
its shock of tousled hair, are all set down by this porcelain master 
with a care which conveys the reverence he felt in the presence 
of the great old man—an awe not a little increased for us by the 
fading of the crayon in the course of the century. The head has 
still the incisive authority of a fine relief for a coin or medallion, 
which is “nach der Natur gezeichnet,” as the notation at the 
left side of the drawing has it.” 
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According to Goethe’s diary the poet sat three or four times 
for this portrait, in Weimar in the early part of September, 1826, 
put several weeks earlier, in July and August, Goethe had sat 
for Sebbers at least twelve times for a portrait on a porcelain 
cup. Goethe had become very much bored by sittings for oil 
portraits. He had refused to sit for very reputable painters such 
as Anton Graff and Friedrich August Tischbein; he rebuffed 
the artist Karl August Schwerdgeburth for a time with the bitter 
complaint that painters had often tortured and plagued him 
with sittings for them, only to produce very little that gave him 
any pleasure. But Goethe had long been interested in painting 
on porcelain and he noted in his diary that he talked with 
Sebbers on August 18, 1826, about that form of art. (As early 
as July, 1781, when he was not quite thirty-two years old, Goethe 
had painted and burned a cup which he sent to Charlotte von 
Stein, confessing “childish joy” in his achievement.) 

It is said that Sebbers elicited Goethe’s “confidence and favor” 
as a man as well as in his capacity as an artist, but in any case 
the Sebbers portrait of Goethe on porcelain—now a treasure of 
the Goethe National-Museum in Weimar—pleased Goethe so 
much that only a few weeks elapsed after its completion before 
the sittings of the Princeton crayon portrait began. Goethe said 
that the portrait on the porcelain cup was “very laudable and 
very like” him. It is significant and greatly to the artist’s credit 
that Goethe was willing to sit for him at all. In 1826 Sebbers 
was only twenty-two years old, a young man of very limited 
reputation. Goethe thought perhaps that he saw in Sebbers the 
promise of a distinguished artist which Sebbers was fated never 
to become. Sebbers died in Berlin in 1843, thirty-nine years old. 

The later history of the finished crayon portrait has come 
down to us in somewhat scattered fragments, unfortunately, but 
it is worth while to assemble these fragments as far as we can 
know them and can piece them together. 

Sebbers remained in possession of the porcelain cup for a 
time, but ultimately he presented it to the Grand-Ducal Court 
Library in Weimar which later entrusted it to the above-men- 
tioned Goethe National-Museum. It seems probable that Sebbers 
also kept the crayon portrait for a few years. Sebbers was a native 
of Braunschweig and he was the director of the Braunschweig 
porcelain manufactory from 1827 to 1837. The actor, Heinrich 
Marr, a member of the Braunschweig municipal theatre, created 
the role of Mephistopheles in the world premiére of the First 
Part of Goethe’s “Faust” on January 29, 1829, in Braunschweig 
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and he later was an important member of the Weimar Theatre's 


directorate from 1853 to 1856. Lastly, Sebbers’s crayon Portrait 
of Goethe was in the possession of Marr when he died in 1871, 
When or how or where—in Braunschweig? in baeeamiiiien 
obtained the portrait we do not know. 

In any event, on March 1, 1882, Adolf Ackermann, a Munich 
dealer in books and objects of art, announced—in anticipation 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s death (March 22, 1832)~ 
that he had a crayon portrait of Goethe by Ludwig Sebbers for 
sale. The announcement stated further that Ackermann had 
acquired the portrait from the estate of Heinrich Marr, but no 
detail was published in regard either to Marr’s or to Ackermann’s 
acquisition of the portrait. The Ackermann records now state 
only that Ackermann once owned the portrait and that he sold 
the portrait “to an American in New York.” 

To the highly memorable good-fortune of Princeton the “Amer- 
ican in New York” was presumably Mr. George A. Armour, a 
graduate of Princeton in the Class of 1877, though we do not 
know exactly when or how Mr. Armour acquired the portrait. 
He did acquire it, however, and it must have come to this coun- 
try comparatively soon after Ackermann offered it for sale be- 
cause the backboard of the portrait’s frame bears a label which 
indicates that the portrait was framed in America sometime 
after 1883. Mr. Armour’s children can testify only that they saw 
the portrait in their father’s library in Princeton as long ago as 
“before 1900.” 

After Mr. Armour’s death in 1936 his heirs very generously 
presented the portrait to Princeton University, more especially, 
to the Germanic Section of the Modern Languages Department. 
It is now in the keeping of the University’s Treasure Room 
where the custodian will show it with pride and pleasure to any 
interested friend of Goethe, but when the University obtains a 
new library, the one and only original Sebbers crayon portrait 
of Goethe will become the permanent chief ornament and in- 
spiration of the quarters allotted to the Germanic Section. 
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The First Book Printed in Arabic 


BY PHILIP K. HITTI 


A book of Hours, printed in Arabic in Fano, Italy, in 1514 by 
a press subsidized by Pope Julius II has come into the possession 
of the Library. While not previously unknown, it is exceedingly 
rare and its production has long presented difficult questions to 
scholars. For example, what missionary or warlike project of 
Pope Julius in the Near East prompted the translation and 
production of a Catholic book of Hours in Arabic? What local 
usage does the book follow? Or perhaps it follows the Eastern 
Orthodox usage rather than the Western. These are questions 
that some scholar may solve in the future. 

That the book was intended to attract adherents of Islam is 
clear by the opening lines of the various sections which imitate 
the beginnings of the sections of the Koran, “In the name of God, 
the Ever-living, the Eternal,” etc. If it were translated into 
Turkish, it might well be connected with the overtures made by 
Pope Julius to the Turks shortly before his death, but the Arabic 
text would seem to preclude that supposition. 


sales the safekeeping of the Treasure Room of Princeton Uni- 


versity Library there has recently passed a small unpretentious 
skin-bound book that represents the first attempt ever made at 
printing Arabic from movable type. Its title is Kitab Salat al- 
Sawa‘t (literally, the book of the prayer of the hours). Its date 
of printing is September 12, 1514, and the place Fano, Italy. 

The interest of the book does not end there. It is a rarity of 
which only three others are known to exist. All three are in 
Italy: One in the Estense Library at Modena, another in the 
Medici Library at Florence and a third in the Ambrosiana at 
Milan. This copy, unique in the Americas, stands on a shelf in 
the Treasure Room next to a copy of the first Arabic work ever 
printed on a linotype in an American university press. 

The book consists of 120 leaves in octavo, all extremely well 
preserved. The text is in black ink but the rubrics and punctua- 
tion marks in red; 12 lines per page. Nine pages have decorative 
woodcut borders, five of which are white on black, consisting of 
lines and geometrical figures imitating flowers and leaves and 
following the pattern of illuminated borders in Korans and other 
Oriental manuscripts. These borders constitute one of the ear- 
liest appearances in print of such motifs and ornamental de- 
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signs, generally termed “arabesque” or “moresque.” Four borders 
carry varied patterns also arabesque but with aquatic and aerial 
birds, indicating influence from European ornamental designs 
of and following the period of the Renaissance. Similar inter. 
lacing ornamentation and avian decoration begin to appear in 
the late fifteenth century in Italy and become current in Euro 
in the course of the sixteenth on goldsmiths’ work, textiles, books 
and bookbindings. A glance at some of the illustrations in Paul 
Kristeller, Die Lombardische Graphik der Renaissance (Berlin, 
1913), Arthur M. Hind, An Introduction to a History of Woodcut 
(London, 1935), Richard Fisher, Catalogue of a Collection of 
Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts (London ?, 1879) and Alfred 
W. Pollard, Italian Book Illustrations (London, 1894) shows close 
affinity with the decoration in our book borders. The decorator 
was no doubt an Italian craftsman. 
The first page translated into English reads: 


In the name of God, the Ever-living, the Eternal. 
We begin with the aid of God, be He exalted! 
And by His gracious favor, to write 

the nocturnal and day prayers. 

First among them is the midnight prayer. 

Thou shalt say: Through the supplications of our fa- 
thers the holy men, O our Lord Jesus 

Christ our God, have mercy upon us. Amen. 
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The colophon says: 


The completion of this blessed Book of Hours 

took place on Tuesday, the twelfth of 

September, in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

glory to his name! Amen. It was printed by the master 

Gregorius of the house of Gregorius 

of the city of Venice. Done in the city of 

Fano [Fan] during the reign of His Holiness Pope Leo, 

the occupant of the chair of Saint Peter 

the Apostle in the city of Rome. He who finds error in it 

let him rectify it, and God will rectify his affairs 
through the intercession of the Lord. Amen. 


The typographer Gregorius de Gregoriis, who evidently made 
the type following the model of some unknown manuscript, was 
originally of Forli, but was summoned from Venice, the then 
leading center of printing and engraving, to undertake this 
original project, for whom we are not sure. Father Cheikho as- 
serts in al-Machriq, vol. III (1g00), p. 80, that this Arabic press 
in Fano was established by Pope Julius II (1503-13), a patron 
of literature and art; but Jacob Manzoni, a former owner of our 
copy and author of Annali typographici dei Soncino (Bologna, 
1883-6), surmises that the press was attached to the printing 
establishment of G. Soncino, which produced many works, among 
them some in Hebrew in 1505. Soncino was himself a Jew. The 
Italian bocks of reference do not know much about Gregorius 
beyond this notable achievement of his, nor about the type he 
created. If other Arabic works were published in Fano, none 
are now known. In the article ‘““Fanum Fortunae,” in Dictionnaire 
de Géographie Ancienne et Moderne a l’Usage du Libraire 
(Paris, 1870), by Pierre Deschamps it is stated that this Arabic 
book of hours was published at the request and the expense of 
Pope Julius II, who died before its completion. The colophon 
_ mentions the name of his successor, Leo X (1513-21). 

Our copy bears some interesting handwritten glosses and mar- 
ginal notes, mostly contemporary. The title page carries a manu- 
script title in Latin: “Horologium é Graeco sermone in Arabicum 
translatum.” Below it a later Latin ownership inscription, prob- 
ably eighteenth century, names the Augustine Eremite Convent 
at Munich. Other Latin notations on the margin render the 
Arabic captions. The collation of the forms of the book was 
marked in Syriac and Arabic by some hand, an Oriental one. 
Could it be the hand of the typesetter, some Christian immigrant 
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from Lebanon, or was it the hand of a reader, one of those Maro. 
nite Lebanese scholars who in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries labored in Rome introducing and popularizing Oriental 
studies? To the inside cover is attached the bookplate of Jacob 
Manzoni: “Ex Libris Jacobj Manzoni,” with his coat of arms, 
Manzoni was a bibliophile, scion of an aristocratic family of 
Milan. He died in 1889; his library was sold 1892-4. Finally this 
item in it found its way, through an auction sale in England 
last winter, into the hands of a London bookdealer, Goldschmidt, 
from whom Princeton acquired it by purchase. Here ends the 
story of our copy. 

Several European orientalists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries possessed or utilized copies of this work. The French 
scholar Renaudot used a copy in Paris in 1716 and rightly termed 
the prayers Melkite, i.e., Greek Orthodox, evidently of the Alex- 
andrine rite. Other copies in France, mentioned by Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire, vol. IV, pt. 2 (Paris, 1863), p. 859, were in 
the libraries of two distinguished Arabists, Silvestre de Sacy 
(d. 1838) and Quatremére (d. 1857). The Quatremére copy was 
sold for 60 francs only. The Italo-French mathematician and 
bibliophile Libri sold presumably the same copy in 1859 for 
£ 5, 15 8. The de Sacy copy fetched 201 fr. In his Catalogus Biblio- 
thecae Mediceae (Florence, 1742), the younger Assemani (al- 
Sam‘ani describes the Medici copy. The German scholar Tychsen 
had in 1776 a copy cited in Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica (Halle, 
1840), pp. 231-3. In his Dictionnaire geographique d’ Italie 
(Florence, 1905), art. “Fano,” Fumagalli reproduces a page of 
this Arabic book of prayers taken from a copy in the collection 
of L. S. Olschki, a Jewish bookdealer in Rome. Where those 
copies at present are we do not know. The Encyclopedia Italiana, 
art. “Libro,” pl. XXII, reproduces the first page of the copy at 
Modena (Biblioteca Estense). Professor Nallino of Rome, ac- 
cording to a verbal report made to me by Professor Della Vida 
of the University of Pennsylvania, had recently occasion to ex- 
amine the Ambrosian copy. A check by my colleague Dr. Faris 
on the printed catalogs of the major libraries of Western Europe 
and the Arab East failed to reveal the existence of any other 
copies. It is surprising that the Vatican does not treasure one. 

The second time after 1514 in which Arabic makes its appear- 
ance in print is again in Italy in a polyglot Psalter edited by 
Agostini Giustiniani and published in Genoa 1516. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to note that the first Arabic press intro- 
duced into Egypt was that of the College of the Propaganda in 
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Rome, which was plundered by Napoleon shortly before his in- 
vasion of Egypt in 1798. The first Arabic press in the East was 
founded in Aleppo, Syria, in 1792, almost two centuries after 
the Fano press. Today the leading Arabic press of Europe is in 
Leyden, Holland. Arabic printing was not introduced into Amer- 
ica until 1892, when an enterprising Syrian immigrant founded 
a newspaper in New York. 
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Some Notes on Princeton Amusements, 
Civil War to 1887! 


BY HERBERT MC ANENY 


Local historians have reason to be grateful for the file of Prince. 
ton newspapers in the possession of the University Library. The 
disappearing past of Princeton Town comes at least partially to 
life in the fading columns of The Whig, The Standard, and The 
Press, while after 1876 the undergraduate Princetonian contrib. 
utes glimpses of life on the campus and in the town. Mr, Mc. 
Aneny’s interest in Princeton’s theatre life of today led him to 
try to discover how theatre-conscious that older community was, 
From there he went on to investigate the other amusements which 
kept our grandfathers from growing prematurely gray. Some 
twenty-five years of the story are covered in the survey that fol- 
lows, information for which has largely been gleaned from the 
Library’s newspaper files and from the rich material in the Wil- 
liam Seymour Theatre Collection. 


N this year of 1942, accustomed as we are to all kinds of en- 
tertainments given for war relief, there is a familiar ring in 
the earliest Princeton program of the Civil war period which 
the Library possesses: 
“Grand concert to be given for the benefit of Sick & Wounded Sol- 

diers ... Mercer Hall . . . April 28, 1863.” 

Even in those war times, however, charity was not the only 
motive people had for enjoying themselves. A glance through the 
surviving numbers of the Princeton Standard, weekly newspaper 
of the Civil War period, shows a wide assortment of activities 
that must have appealed chiefly to the light-minded and the 
pleasure-seeking. Here are a few items from the files for 1865: 
Feb. 3: “Barnum’s latest attractions are in the persons of Mrs. Battersley, 


who weighs nearly 700 pounds, and her husband, a living skeleton, who 
weighs 67 pounds, not quite one tenth.” 


(same date): “A skating party from Princeton has gone to the Clarksville 
meadows today.” 


Feb. 17: “Professor Kidd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave an instructive and 
amusing elocutionary entertainment at Mercer Hall last evening, which 
was well attended by the students of the Seminary and College.” 


1A paper read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Princeton, N.J., 
May 18, 1942. 
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March 17: “Mercer Hall... March 18 ... 4th and Last Night... 
Great Original and only Fakir of Vishnu! In his inimitable Gift of Magical 
Soirees. Everything new—New Scenery, New Apparatus, New Experiments, 
New Wonders . . . 150 Beautiful Presents to be given away each night, 
ranging in value from 15, cents to $70.” 


April 14: “The Trenton people are quite carried away with a new- 
fangled concert-lottery, in which a ticket not only draws a prize of chattels, 
principally jewelry, but secures to the purchaser a seat in a future musical 
concert, if desired.” 


The same issue that carried this item also told, under the head- 
ing “ATROCIOUS MURDER,” of the assassination of President 


Lincoln. 
May 5: Meeting on a Tuesday evening, the Common Council 
of the Borough of Princeton immediately passed this resolution: 


“Whereas, MR. ROBERT SLOSS, a student of the College of New Jer- 
sey, a young man of extraordinary talent and ability, intends giving a 
farewell reading at Mercer Hall, this Tuesday evening, therefore 
“Resolved, That the Council adjourn to meet on Wednesday evening, at 
half past seven o'clock.” 


Apparently the City Fathers did not regret their decision to at- 
tend the reading. The Standard reported: 


“A pleasant and profitable evening’s entertainment was afforded a select 
audience of our citizens—including many ladies—by Mr. Sloss of the Senior 
Class of the College. . . . His rendering of selections from celebrated Poets, 
Humorists and Novelists, such as Shakespeare, Dickens and Hood, were 
very fine: and his excellent personations . . . elicited rounds of applause.” 


May 12: “Jerome Blitz, a renowned Ventrilogist (sic), will give his last 
entertainment in Princeton, at Mercer Hall, tomorrow evening . . . Tickets 
25 cents.” 


Probably the entertainment which more Princetonians en- 
joyed and long remembered in that year of 1865 was the grand 
illumination and torchlight procession held to celebrate the cap- 
ture of Richmond. Thus the Princeton Standard described the 
event: 


“Princeton never before saw so much light; never before enjoyed such 
carnival of festivities; never before turned out such a crowd of exultant 
and rejoicing people. . . . Flags flying, handkerchiefs waving, windows 
blazing, torchlights burning, fireworks flying through the air, every one 
shouting, horns sounding—who ever beheld such a time in the usually 
quiet serene Princeton!! 

“A platform was fixed at the west end of North College, and at the ap- 
pointed hour a rocket went flying into the air. . . . Rocket succeeded rocket, 
roman candles kept up a continuous bombardment of fiery balls, mines 
went bursting thundering upwards filling the air with showers of sparks: 
and colored lights and firecrackers and serpents and wheels went far to 
make up a grand display. 
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GRAND CONCERT THBATRIOALS 


TO BE GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF ° ae 
Tinéeton College Theatrical, Club, 
Sick & Wounded Soldiers, 
BYROEF’S 
MWierecer EE MODERN COMEDY IN III. ACTS, 
On 
TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1863. OUR BOTS. 
CAST: 


LapY. 
ORCHESTRA, Acr 


At the Baronets, 


Act III. - Mrs. Patcham’ i 
rs. Patcham’s Three-pair Back, 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, Concert to begin at 8, 
Tickets, - - - - - Cts. 
For sale at Dr. Baker's and Mr. Runyan’s Stores. 
Gis A 


Procession 


This (Tuesday) Evening, 
IN HONOR OF THE FALL OF 


RICHMOND!! 


FIREWORKS ! 
= iN COLLEGE CAMPUS!!! 
SPwEECHES 
w From Seminary and College 
a Professors and others! 


Every body is invited to join. 
Please illuminate from 8 to 10 
o'clock. 


BY ORDER OF COMMITTEE, 


“At 11 o'clock a huge pile of wood that had been built during the day 
around the cannon in the back campus. . . was set fire to and the flames 
rolled up, skyward, far above the treetops... . And it burned, and con- 
tinued burning until the next night, it was so large.” 


With the war over, many types of amusement engrossed the 


townspeople. Again the columns of The Standard are our chief 
source of information. 
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In April 1866 we read, under the heading “Base Ball”: 


“This healthy amusement seems to have taken the place of other out- 
door sports. In Princeton we have the Nassau’s, the Princeton Base Ball 
Club, and the Arctic’s. The Nassau’s are the oldest Club, and are probably 
inferior to none; while the Princeton Club bids fair to become its rival.” 


Details are given of a “close and exciting game” between the 
Princeton and the Bristol Base Ball Clubs, won by the former by 
45 runs to 40. Then there was another game in which Princeton 
was beaten by the Atlantics. 

“At the conclusion of the game,” writes the reporter, “the Atlantics 


were handsomely entertained by their Antagonists. They were well pleased 
with the Princeton’s play. The Umpire gave great satisfaction.” 


Political prejudices as well as curiosity drew many men to 
hear the famous Lucy Stone and her husband, Henry B. Black- 
well, lecture in Princeton for two evenings on negro and woman 
suffrage. The Standard remarked before the event, “This is some- 
thing new for Princeton, but times have changed; and free dis- 
cussion by man or woman will be allowed here as well as in 
other parts of this state.” 

Apparently the editor was too optimistic, for in the next issue 
of the paper appeared a letter signed by the Blackwells, which 
read in part: 


“In justice to the cause of Liberty and Free Speech, it is our duty to 
call the attention of the citizens of Princeton to the disgraceful scenes en- 
acted in Mercer Hall on Monday and Tuesday evenings of this week. 

“We attempted to lecture there on the great national question of ‘Uni- 
versal Suffrage.’ But on Monday evening our meeting was repeatedly in- 
terrupted, and on Tuesday evening was altogether broken up by a noisy 
and riotous assemblage of boys and young men, said to be students of 
the College of New Jersey. 

“We are assured that this is not an unusual occurrence in Princeton. .. . 

“On Tuesday evening, finding it impossible to proceed, we made per- 
sonal application to two of your policemen. But both refused to interfere, 
one on the plea of a previous engagement, the other on the ground of 
feeling unwell.” 


The editor found himself a little confused in dealing with this 


incident. He wrote: 


“We regret very much the disgraceful blackguardism at Mercer Hall, 
which denied to Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell their right to be heard. Although 
such a population as that of Princeton could not be supposed to counte- 
nance the propriety of woman appearing on the rostrum to advocate political 
rights, we doubt not our respectable citizens would have gone to the de- 
fense of the right of Mrs. Blackwell to be heard by those who wished to 
hear her, had they known that there was a prearranged purpose to insult 
and disturb her.” 
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Several musical affairs are mentioned in the post-war years, 
The Seventh Regiment Band gave a concert for the benefit of 
the College Chapel Organ Fund. Professor Langlotz, composer 
of “Old Nassau,” and “several other accomplished musicians of 
Princeton” also gave a concert for the benefit of the Princeton 
Female Benevolent Society, ‘‘an association,” we are told, “almost 
hoary with age, and having a strong hold on the sympathy of the 
excellent and benevolent people of Princeton.” It is pleasing to 
learn that Professor Langlotz’s concert earned $52.50 for the Fe. 
male Benevolent Society. 

During the summer months the columns of the paper were 
filled with notices of harvest homes, held in nearby woods by all 
the local churches, with refreshments, speakers and music abound- 
ing. With the reopening of college in September, town and gown 
got into a fight, and there was a little shooting—just enough to 
cause the death of a townsman, Daniel Sullivan. A few weeks 
later, we read, a concert was given by the Nassau Maennerchor, 
a group of amateurs, for the benefit of the slain man’s widow. 

An entertainment long remembered by many was the appear- 
ance at Mercer Hall of the world-famous midget, General Tom 
Thumb. At his previous visit in 1860 the paper advertised: 

“The General rides in his miniature Carriage, drawn by Lilliputian 
ponies, from the Mansion House to the Hall, previous to each entertain- 
ment.” 

This time there appeared with him his wife, Lavinia Warren, 
together with Commodore Nutt and Miss Minnie Warren—“A 
Married Couple, A Bachelor and Belle—all four weighing a trifle 
over 100 pounds,” as the advertisements had it. These famous 
performers of the equally famous P. T. Barnum had just returned 
from a long tour of Europe, where they had delighted Queen 
Victoria and appeared before many of the crowned heads and 
nobility. 

Next attraction at Mercer Hall were the Continental Vocalists, 
who illustrated their musical program with a “new feature”— 
Pictorial Tableaux. At Thanksgiving the ladies of the Methodist 
Church organized a fair for the Organ Fund Association. They 
advertised: 

“The Ladies have determined that this shall be the Festival of the Sea- 
son, and are making preparations for an abundant supply of Refresh- 
ments, such as Ice Cream, Oysters, Lemonade, Confections, etc.” 

Other attractions were offered, ending with what sounds more 
like a threat than a promise: 
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“Each purchaser of a ticket will be entitled to a Bowl of Mush and Milk, 
to be served out upon the occasion.” 

With the coming of December, the Princeton Skating Club 
announced that they had doubled the size of their skating pond 
at an expense of $300. This pond lay back of Nassau Street a 
little west of Moore. Mr. Vandeventer’s ponds, lying in the vicin- 
ity of what are now Tulane and Spring Streets, were also re- 
opened to skaters after a year of catering to ice-houses rather 
than skating enthusiasts. 

In this two or three year survey that I have given so far, variety 
has been one of the most obvious points: skating, elocution, magic, 
baseball, ventriloquism, music, lectures, harvest homes, street 
fights, midgets, church fairs—it is a heterogeneous list. One type 
of entertainment, however, is noticeably lacking,—the legitimate 
theatre. 

Real dramatic companies were few and far between during the 
1860’s and ’7o’s in Princeton. Perhaps the stage accommodations 
were too cramped; perhaps Princeton, with a population of just 
under 4,000 in 1870, was too small to make it worth while for 
theatrical companies to stop here. 

Equally to blame may have been the stiff moral atmosphere 
of the town. Society, which took its tone from the College and the 
Seminary, was allergic to what President Mark Hopkins of Wil- 
liams called “the evil influences that hang about theatrical per- 
formances.”” A member of the Class of 1880 told me a few years 
ago that he remembered a remark made in chapel by President 
James McCosh, in which that upright divine, commenting on the 
victims of a theatre fire in New York City, said that every one of 
the poor people who had roasted to death in that theatre had 
gone straight to hell. 

Whatever the deterring motives, real plays seldom came nearer 
than Trenton. Drama-lovers could buy a 6o-cent excursion ticket 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad and occasionally see the great stars 
at Taylor’s Opera House in the capital city. The nearest thing 
to the real drama that Princeton received was in the form of 
dramatic readings or one-man performances. A nationally known 
actress who performed here was Mrs. Scott-Siddons, whose read- 
ings from Shakespeare were particularly famous. The undergrad- 
uate weekly, the Princetonian, said of her: 

“Mrs. Siddons’ chief excellence as a reader is her wonderful range of 


voice. The deep bass of Henry V sounded as natural as the high tones 
of Catherine of France. . . . She certainly did not want for encouragement 
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from her audience, receiving from them as hearty cheers as those which 
on her last visit to Princeton three years ago, drew from her the exclama. 
tion: ‘I would go a thousand miles to read to such an audience.’” 


Princeton’s religious conservatism caused Mrs. Siddons some 
trouble in finding a place to perform. There were some, includi 
the editor of the Princeton Press, who felt that she deserved the 
best place the town could afford, namely the pulpit of the new 
Second Presbyterian Church. “There is at present no suitable 
place for her,” he argued. “Why not open the yilpit to this reader 
of the immortal bard? Shall the clergy alone monopolize all the 
Shakespeare we hear thence?” 

Others, including the church authorities, thought differently, 
Their refusal to allow her to read in the church was vigorously 
condemned by the student newspaper. 

“It requires a nicer conscience than the children of this world Possess,” 
their editorial complained, “to discern the religious principle which, while 
it throws open the doors of the sacred edifice to ‘Adirondack’ Murray's 
jokes, Helen Potter’s mimicking, and a quack photograph manipulator, 
slams them in the face of Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. Scott-Siddons.” 
This is the place to say a word about Princeton’s play-houses, 

rudimentary as they were. The first public hall the town ever 
possessed seems to have been the building located at 124 Nassau 
Street, which was put up about 1846 by James Vandeventer and 
named Mercer Hall. Built of brick, and set back some distance 
from the street, it was considered the finest hall in the state out- 
side of Newark. It was used at various times for lectures, concerts 
and exhibitions; as a masonic lodge, a billiard hall and a theatre. 
Town elections, dances, mass meetings, and even church services 
were held there. In 1874 it suffered a bad fire, and although soon 
reopened as a billiard parlor it left the entertainment field for 
a while to its rivals, Cook’s Hall and various local churches. In 
1882 it blossomed forth with an enlarged stage and again became 
the amusement center of the town. V. Lansing Collins, in his book 
“Princeton Past and Present,” has written: 


“Many an elderly alumnus remembers with a chuckle the travelling one- 
night shows given on the diminutive stage of Mercer Hall, where Eliza 
invariably fled across the ice in a storm of undergraduate cheers and 
a deluge of pennies and peanut shells.” 

Cook’s Hall, Princeton’s second temple of amusement, was built 
also in the late 1840’s. At first the double house which still stands 
at 190-192 Nassau Street was the home of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, but in 1868 it was sold and became a public auditorium. 
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At first it rivalled and then superseded Mercer Hall. After a career 
of nine years, however, it was converted into dwellings. The 
Princetonian mourned its passing with undergraduate fervor: 
“That time-honored institution, Cook’s Hall, is no more. . . . The Fresh- 
men cannot appreciate our sorrow at parting with the old Hall, because 
they have never seen it lighted up upon festive occasions, have never wit- 
nessed the grand scenic spectacles which have graced its stage, or heard 
the chaste jokes with which we have been favored within its walls by the 
stars of visiting companies. Only the frequent visits of the circus can now 
compensate for our loss of Cook’s Hall, for the church authorities seem 
to have some objection to letting star troupes occupy the church edifices, 
and these are all that are left us now of places of public amusement.” 

A third auditorium devoted chiefly to lectures, concerts and 
dramatic events was opened in 1884. This was University Hall, 
formed by altering part of the interior of the University Hotel 
which stood on the site of the present Madison Hall at the corner 
of Nassau Street and University Place. Most of the College en- 
tertainments and many of the better-class town entertainments 
were given here from the middle 1880's on. 

But to return to the drama. Next to General Tom Thumb and 
his midget troupe, the playgoing memory that seems to linger 
most vividly with those who recall the Princeton of which I write 
is that of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. A brief announcement of a per- 
formance of this play at University Hall early in 188% is all I can 
find in print during this period. The late William Leggett, of 
Princeton, who used to take tickets for the College shows when 
he was a boy, remembered seeing an Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
which the great John L. Sullivan played the part of Simon Legree. 

The early 1880’s saw the beginning of undergraduate play-pro- 
ducing. The Library's files of the Princetonian—at that time a 
bi-weekly paper—are a mine of information as well as criticism. 
The newly formed College Dramatic Association put on David 
Garrick in 1883, and cleared $50 for the Athletic Association. 
_ In the fall of ’85 the students presented She Stoops to Conquer, 
and a Senior named Charles R. Erdman played the part of Sir 
Charles Marlow. A year later they gave The Rivals, and re- 
peated the performance because Mercer Hall could not hold all 
who wanted to see them. The proceeds from this play were given 
to “the Base Ball interests of the College.” In the same year they 
gave a modern comedy, Our Boys, which the Theatre Intime 
revived on the campus last year. It was but a short step in time 
from these productions to the beginning of the great days of the 
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College Dramatic Association under the stimulus of Booth Tar. 
kington in the early 18g0’s.* 

Residents of the town also began to put on plays during the 
1880’s. Tennyson’s The Princess, dramatized by Professor 
Shields of Princeton, was given for the benefit of the Ivy Hall 
Library, with Miss Charlotte Shields playing the part of Princess 
Ida. The Young Men’s Catholic Union gave two plays, Robert 
Emmet and Handy Andy, both in the same year. These ama- 
teur productions were on a small scale, specially in the matter of 
scenery, and only serve to emphasize the paucity of real plays 
that Princetonians could see. 

On the other hand, Mercer Hall and Cook’s Hall dipped gener. 
ously into the stream of minstrels and other variety talent that 
swarmed on “the road” in these years. Here are a few of them, 
seen through their advertisements: 


“We take great pleasure in announcing to our citizens the appearance 
in Princeton of the Original Old Folks and Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works.” 

Again—“At Cook’s Hall, July 29, Engagement of the Great and only 
African Bassiliconthaumaturgist Magician, Wizard and Fire Eater in the 
World! Professor J. D. Kellies. . . .” 


Again—“Cook’s Opera House. The Great Original Mad. Horner’s Star 
Sensation Troupe of the igth Century”—which included such performers 
as “The Horner Brothers, the unrivaled acrobats and hat-spinners; George 


Raymond, the Lion Banjoist; Master Tommy Guthrie, the Inimitable Boy 
Monkey; etc., etc.” 


Or again—“Celebrated Ellis Family, vocalists, instrumentalists and Bell 
Ringers. They have 164 tuned sleigh bells, only set in the world. . . . Fathers 
and mothers can attend this concert without hesitation.” 

As may have been guessed, elocutionary entertainments were 
most popular. Hardly a year went by without the appearance of 
several professional exponents of this art. Among the best-liked 

was A. P. Burbank, whose humorous recitations delighted packed 
houses sometimes three and four times a year, so that, as the local 
paper put it, “even some of our grave and solemn divines were 
compelled to unbend.” Another favorite was Miss Helen Potter, 
whose repertoire drew both undergraduates and “our most cul- 
tivated citizens” to hear her. The humorist Eli Perkins helped 
draw crowds by advertising, 

“Each person who remains to the end of the lecture will be the recipient 


of a six-dollar chromo, and parties of six who sit the lecture out, will be 
given a House and Lot.” 


1 The William Seymour Theatre Collection in the Library contains more 


than 30,000 old theatre programs, and is rich in materials bearing on the 
theatre of these times. 
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A sensation was created by Ralph Bingham, the celebrated 
is-year old Boy Orator, whose skill with the violin amazed audi- 
ences as much as his accomplished eloquence. Nor should we 
forget Robert Voorhees, known as “the Rocky Hill orator,” who 
seems to have possessed a poetical eloquence which held audiences 
entranced for two hours or more at a time. Several ladies of 
Princeton achieved renown for their elocutionary ability. One 
was Mrs. Richard Runyan. In commenting favorably on her first 
program, our editor said: 

“The lady sustained herself through a large number of compositions, to 
the close without apparent exhaustion.” 

Apparently her local fame grew but slowly, for before her second 
appearance the newspaper urged, “Do not stay away because 
she is a Princetonian, but rather let that be the reason for a 
full attendance.” Mrs. Runyan became a success on her merits, 
however, for later notices speak of crowded and enthusiastic 
houses. 

Miss Jennie Grenelle, daughter of the minister of the Penns 
Neck Baptist Church, was also well known for her readings, 
tableaux and other entertainments. She was described as “an 
excellent mimic, a good actor, and a sweet songstress.” A decade 
later, in the middle ’80’s, the Methodist minister’s wife, Mrs. C. 
H. McAnney, gave numerous elocutionary entertainments. “She 
has attained a hold upon Princeton audiences which is not to be 
wondered at,” it was reported. “Very few can surpass or even 
equal her as an elocutionist.” 

Toward music, Princeton was warmly receptive. Some of 
America’s great artists gave concerts here. In 1874, Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg sang in the Second Church, having been eagerly 
awaited for nearly a month. The scene was graphically described 
in the Princeton Press: 

“The elite of the town were present. The students applauded to the 
dome heartily, and the rest of the audience joined in the enthusiasm.” After 
the concert the undergraduates followed Miss Kellogg and her company to 
the Mansion House and there serenaded them. “The boys threw at them 
a lot of Nassau songs, and let loose two or three ‘tigers.’ The company were 
equally charmed with their reception. They lingered in town till the fol- 
lowing afternoon.” 

Princeton received four visits in nine years from Miss Emma 
Thursby, the world-famed concert singer whom Walter Damrosch 
has described as “the Jenny Lind of America.” She too fell a 
victim to the charms of undergraduate adulation, as this quota- 
tion from the Princetonian illustrates: 
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“After the concert, a reception was tendered the company at the Uni. 

versity Hotel. The Glee Club sang, and in return were favored by solos 
from all of the artists of the company. The next morning some of our best 
gymnasts gave an exhibition in the Gymnasium to Miss Thursby.” 

A profusion of other musical organizations came to Princeton 
in the ’yo’s and ’80’s. One of the finest was the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, which made several visits. A group which re. 
ceived enthusiastic welcome was the Young Apollo Club, com. 
posed of boys and young men from New York church choirs. In 
1879 they sang a new composition entitled H. M. S. Pinafore, 
which was described as a “simple, chaste, amusing and almost in- 
imitable drama by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, an author of repute in 
this country as well as in his own. . . . It seems destined to flood 
the country.” 

A Swedish Lady Quartette came, sang and conquered. Under. 
graduate approval was registered by another serenade on the 
part of the Glee Club, which was answered by “two lovely songs 
from the quartette from their window in the hotel.” The critic 
for the Press added for good measure this characteristic estimate: 
“With their singing, we desire to commend the lady-like deport- 
ment and modesty of the vocalists.” 

I find it hard to leave those midnight serenades. Let me give 
one more example of a custom which cries out to be revived. 
In 1881 a local organization, the Choral Union, gave a concert 
with the College Instrumental Club, but the feature of the eve- 
ning was the singing of four young ladies known as the Sister 
Quartette. To understand the effect they produced, remember 
that it was a grown man and not a college boy who later wrote: 

“Never have any singer or singers been so rapturously received as they. ... 

It will be a long time when the beautiful part songs that floated back and 

forth at midnight on the air between the College Glee Club and their 

fair rivals, in the midst of the village, will be forgotten.” 

Negro singers were also popular. Such groups as the Fisk Uni- 
versity Jubilee Singers, the Hampton Singers, and the Tennessee 
Cabin Singers appeared at various local churches. The last-named 
group announced that they rendered the old plantation melodies 
“without burlesque on the one hand, or too much polish on the 
other.” 

One last item in the world of music. What must have been an 
extraordinary experience was to attend one of the piano recitals 
of the negro boy prodigy, “Blind Tom,” who played several 
times in Princeton. So great were his fame and the curiosity 
aroused by him that the Princeton Press printed a two-and-a-half 
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column story of his life. The boy was born a slave in 1849. He 
was almost entirely blind, and a low-grade moron if not an idiot. 
He early began to imitate the sound of birds and animals. On 
the piano he could reproduce the works of Bach or Chopin after 
hearing them once. He appeared in New York at the age of 12, 
and later toured the United States and Europe, playing before 
large and appreciative audiences. 

Princetonians liked to make music as well as listen to it. A num- 
ber of amateur groups are mentioned in the local papers. A 
colored band was organized in 1874, and the Wesleyan Choral 
Society, consisting of Princeton residents, gave concerts at the 
Methodist Church. The Princeton Choral Union was organized 
in the winter of 1881, with William Libbey, Jr. as its first presi- 
dent and the Rev. S. Miller Hageman as director. Over a hundred 
members joined in the first year, paying annual dues of ten cents. 
They practised every week in the Lecture Room of the First 
Church, and finished the year with a grand concert and no debts. 

Even Rocky Hill had a Choral Union, numbering 75, persons. 
There was also a Rocky Hill Brass Band of 18 pieces, which came 
to Princeton in new uniforms to serenade the Mayor when a 
rumor reached Rocky Hill that he had been married. Unfortu- 
nately the Mayor was out. 

Being a college town, Princeton had more than its share of 
public lectures, and the columns of the Princetonian contain 
familiar-sounding exhortations to the students to take fuller ad- 
vantage of them. An organization called the Students’ Lecture 
Association brought some of the best speakers of the day to 
Princeton. University professors gave free talks to the towns- 
people in a series of entertainments sponsored by the local Fire 
Companies. 

Among the famous men who spoke from Princeton platforms 
during the ’70’s and ’80’s were Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward 
Beecher, John B. Gough the temperance lecturer, Josh Billings, 
Thomas Nast, Theodore Roosevelt (his topic, in 1886, was 
“Hunting in the West”), Bayard Taylor and Matthew Arnold. 
Matthew Arnold arrived in Princeton in what, for him, must 
have been an odd manner. Having taken the wrong train from 
New York, his express made a special stop at the Junction to 
let him off. Of course no one was on hand to meet him. There- 


upon the champion of sweetness and light finished his journey 
by proceeding from the Junction to the College on foot. 

It was an age of eloquence, or at least of oratory. The practice 
of endless public speaking died especially hard on the College 
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campus. At Commencement exercises in the late '70’s, no les 
than thirty-eight separate orations were made in some years, 
About a third of the graduating class made speeches in the 
course of the exercises. I shall quote a description of one of 
these affairs, partly because it shows what our forebears went 
through to see their sons graduate, and partly because it is taken 
from an editorial in the Princetonian which was written by Editor 
T. W. Wilson ’79—better known to us as Woodrow Wilson: 
“The Commencement Exercises, as at present conducted, are about a 
‘stale, flat and unprofitable’ as the most ardent admirers of mediocrity could 
wish. They drag along from ten o’clock until after two with a drowsy stream 
of so-called oratory, interrupted only by momentary intervals, in which 
one victim retires and another takes his place. The audience is composed 
of the appreciative relatives of these victims aforesaid. These relatives, when 
anyone but their own peculiar pet is speaking, drift off into promiscuous 
whispering; the performance is diversified by the slamming of doors and 
the squeaking boots of some late arrival, or the rattle of some newfledged 
and inexperienced Sophomore’s cane; the sun beats down upon the roof 
of the church until the interior is as hot as an oven; and the peculiar rustle 
of fans, which the heat necessitates, prevents even the speaker’s words-—if 
haply they are worth hearing—being distinctly audible. . . . That the pic- 
ture is not overdrawn a half hour spent in the church at Commencement 
will convince anyone. The speeches are so numerous and the exercises 9% 
lengthened out that even enthusiasts in oratory cannot endure them all.” 


From this picture it is refreshing to turn to the open air and 
to see how Princeton amused itself out of doors. We have noted 
the growing popularity of baseball. Shooting matches were also 
a staple amusement with the men. Every summer the Fire Com- 
panies went on competitive target shoots in some neighboring 
wood. Here is one description: 

“Mercer Fire Company No. 3 had a target excursion Tuesday afternoon. 
In full equipment they marched in procession to Mr. Joseph Olden’s 
woods. . . . Nearly 50 men took part in the sport.” 

Sometimes just the parade was enough. Engine Company No. 1 
paraded around the town in 1876 wearing new uniforms of blue 
shirts, and carrying a new flag said to have cost $65. 

“They marched back through Canal to Mercer,” reports the Press, “up 
Mercer to Nassau, down Nassau to the cistern in front of Mercer Hall 
building, where they had a wash, after which they marched back to their 
house and partook of a collation.” 

Illicit sport could be found on occasion, as the following news 
item will show: 

“There was not far from here last week a cock fight. It was over at Clarks- 
ville they say. .. . Think of it, just three and a half miles from the head- 


quarters of theology and philosophy, in a community of social standing 
and some civilization, a cock fight!” 
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In 1877 a half-mile track was laid out in a field on Moore 

Street, for trotting and training horses. In the autumn of that 
ear the Princeton Driving Park Association was formally 
launched, and a two-day meet was held for purses totalling $300. 

Another form of athletic contest that flared into brief popular- 
ity in 1879 was the marathon walking match. Two such contests 
were held here that year. The first lasted from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M., 
and out of eight entries only three finished. The winner was on 
the track for 11 hours and 54 minutes of the twelve hours, and 
he covered a distance of 5834 miles. Another match lasting eight 
hours was held in the fall, which, the Press declared, “despite 
bad weather, the circus, and other hindrances, was a creditable 
performance.” 

In the winter, ice skating on Vandeventer’s Ponds remained a 
popular sport for many years. In 1886 a toboggan slide was built 
on the slope just south of the baseball grounds. It had a platform 
40 feet above the ground, and was 180 feet long and 18 feet wide. 
That snow exercised the same fascination then as now is evi- 
denced by a college editorial condemning “indiscriminate snow- 
balling and smashing lamps” on the campus. 

In the middle 1880's a craze for indoor roller skating swept 
over Princeton. Mercer Hall first removed its stage and turned 
its auditorium into a rink. At the same time a large new hall 
was built where Edwards and University Place now meet. The 
entrepreneur was one John T. Thomas, who announced: 

“Mr. Thomas will carry on the rink in the best manner, and will allow 

no liquor, or any carousing in the place.” 

In spite of a hot attack on the moral character of skating rinks 
by an anonymous letter-writer in the Press, and an attempt to 
have the New Jersey Legislature pass an act forbidding young 
people of opposite sexes to occupy the rink at the same time, or 
at least forbidding women under thirty from attending without 
an escort, the Nassau Rink, as it was named, had a gala opening 
in March 1885. 

For about a year it did enormous business. It was large enough 
for a species of polo, and a college polo team was formed. By 
the second season, however, it became necessary to advertise its 
attractions by a variety of visiting professional performers, such 
as “Mr. Copeland’s steam bicycle—Professor Erni, the one-legged 
gymnast” and a dog and cat circus which, it was announced, 
would first have an afternoon street parade “in which the dogs, 
clad in fine blankets, will march to music.” This high-powered 
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salesmanship was unavailing, however, and the building soon 
remained largely empty, save for a Prohibitionist Party meeting 
and a Kickapoo Indian medicine show which occupied the 
premises free while making a handsome ‘profit on the credulity 
of the townspeople. In the meantime debate raged whether to 
turn the Rink into a shirt factory or to tear it down and use 
the lumber for dwelling houses. The latter course prevailed, 
and the Faculty houses now standing in Edwards Place contain 
timbers that were part of the Nassau Roller Skating Rink nearly 
sixty years ago. 

But of all the outdoor amusements which brought joy to old 
and young alike, certainly the most entrancing, the most breath- 
taking, the most grand and glorious of all were the circuses. Al. 
most every year, usually in May or October, Princeton was visited 
by one of the big companies that toured the country. Whitbey 
and Company’s Consolidated Shows; John O’Brien’s Menagerie, 
Circus, Museum and Caravan; The Great Forepaugh Show; Batch. 
eller and Dorris’ Great Inter-Ocean Largest Show on Earth; 
Barnum’s Great Traveling World’s Fair and _ International 
Amusement Exposition: their very names stir one’s blood at 
least a little. 

The pattern of excitement was always the same. First the huge 
circus bills, some of them, like Barnum’s in 1874, too big to be 
displayed on Nassau Street so that the livery stable yard of the 
Mansion House was monopolized for the purpose. Next the 
fantastic advertising spreads in the local newspaper. Then the 
mammoth, glittering street parades, down to the circus ground 
on Moore Street, or later to the fields behind the cemetery near 
where the Hospital now stands. Occasionally the college students 
would add to the excitement by light-headed pranks of their 
own, such as when they poured kerosene on the big O’Brien bill- 
board at the railroad station and then set fire to it, or tried to 
break up the parades as they did with such disastrous success 
in the Pawnee Bill riot of 1899. 

Except for the glamorous memories still treasured by those 
who saw and loved the circuses of Princeton’s youth, all we now 
have to remember them by is what they said about themselves 
in the newspapers. 

From the Forepaugh show of ’79: 

“A corpulent amplitude of amusements. Mountain piled on mountain of 

attractions deployed to please. Alpine and cloud touching in its ambition. ... 


It is monstrous and flagrant egotism for any rival to dispute its right to 
the first place.” 
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Batcheller and Dorris advertised in ’81: 


“The Great Egyptian Bovalapus, positively the only specimen of this rare 
species ever placed on exhibition. . . . Genuine Blood-Sweating Hippopot- 
amus. . . . ‘Zazel’ the Human Cannon Ball: This daring young lady is 
fired from a 100 pound mortar, 75 feet into midair, where she alights upon 
a Slender Cobweb Wire, blind-folded and her feet encased in sacks, she will 
cross and re-cross the wire, ride a bicycle, walk upon stilts, and accomplish 
other miraculous feats never before dreamed of.” 


Frank A. Robbins Circus had a band of Elephant Musicians, 
who we are told, “play on all kinds of musical instruments, 
producing a perfect Hurricane of Harmony and a Cyclone of 
Delight.” 

Van Amburgh’s Five Combined Shows boasted not only of their star riders 
and aerialists, but, mindful that they were still in the Victorian Age, ad- 
vertised “the most original, refined, gentlemanly and witty Clowns that 
ever stepped on saw-dust.” 

Many types of amusement must have had their devotees without 
ever reaching the columns of the newspapers. We are grateful, 
however, for a few rescued from oblivion. One was the old-fash- 
ioned spelling bee. A team from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
challenged Mercer County to a trial of skill. On May 7, 1875 
the match took place in the Taylor Opera House at Trenton, 
and resulted in a smashing victory for Bucks County, five of 
whose representatives were left standing after the last Mercerite 
was spelled down. First prize in this event was a gold watch, 
while a complete set of Dickens’s works went to the runner-up. 

A short craze had been started. A week later Princeton held its 
first spelling bee, in the Methodist Church. Thirty-six adults 
vied for prizes consisting of a six-volume set of Shakespeare and 
the poems of Henry Kirk White bound in morocco. 

The following week the local newspaper reported that a spell- 
ing bee was to be held at Pennington, and “spellers from Prince- 
ton are cordially invited to participate.” 

In chess Princeton was able to lift its head proudly. A two-man 
team composed of the Rev. S. Miller Hageman and Theodore 
Shelton defeated a team from Trenton in 1872 and again in 
1876. The latter victory was especially sweet as the Trenton 
team—in a match played by telegraph—had just beaten the Jer- 
sey City club, “which is considered a good one in city chess 
circles.” 

An entertainment which the scientifically minded must have 
enjoyed was a lecture-exhibition held in the Second Presbyterian 
Church early in 1879, at which were shown “the workings of 
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those marvels of recent invention, the Telephone and the Phono. 
graph.” Part of a concert was transmitted to the audience over a 
wire at some distance from the church. 

Colorful visitors from outside sometimes added zest to the 
daily life of the town. Such a visit was that of the Tally-Ho, a 
four-horse coach belonging to Colonel Delancey Kane, in which 
members of the New York Coaching Club made a round trip 
to Philadelphia in 1878, stopping off in Princeton both going 
and coming. The Princetonian thus described their arrival: 

“At 12.45 they were seen coming at full speed through the quiet streets 
of Princeton, leaving behind them a cloud of dust, while the blasts of 
the guard’s horn warned stragglers out of the road. They were received 
at the University Hotel entrance by Rose, the photographer, who, with 
leveled camera, bade them sit still and be taken. As the weary drivers de. 
scended from their seats, leaving the Tally-Ho to the minute inspection 


of the townspeople, they were welcomed with three hearty cheers by the 
students, and then went in to a bountiful repast.” 


The Press reported that the trip was a great success, but a costly 
one. 


“It spoiled hundreds and in every view of the case probably thousands 
of dollars. But to the immediate party of gentlemen . . . this was nothing, 
as every one of them is a millionaire.” 

Another visit that stirred the town was that of a Gatling Gun 
Company of the Veteran Zouaves of Elizabvih, who paraded with 
the Continental Guards of Princeton anc then gave an exhibi- 
tion drill. 


“The firing of the Gatling Guns,” the paper said, “was something new in 
Princeton, and was an instruction to our citizens in military instruments of 
death, and of the horrors of war.” 

The horrors of a past war were recalled with pageantry and 
pride on January 3, 1877, the centennial of the Battle of Prince- 
ton, when the whole town as well as hundreds of visitors turned 
out to see a re-enacting of the historic fight. The American troops 
in the sham battle were represented by Company A, Washington 
Continental Guards of Princeton, by two ununiformed companies 
of Princeton citizens of about 45 men each, commanded by Cap- 
tains J. Leggett and J. H. Margerum, and by two companies 
from Elizabeth and Philadelphia. Six companies of National 
Guardsmen from Newark and Trenton took the part of the 
British. 

The weather was intensely cold and more than a foot of snow 
lay on the ground. Nevertheless the battle was fought through 
to the end and followed to the end by the crowds of spectators. 
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A few newspaper anecdotes will serve to recall that pageant of 


65, years ago: 
“The company from Philadelphia arrived the night before and bivou- 
acked in regular military style in Cook’s Hall. . . . The companies from 
Trenton were detained at the Junction by an impediment on our branch 
road, which prevented the cars being at their service, and so delayed the 
opening of the combat an hour and a half. The troops marched up on 


foot... . 
“General Mercer (impersonated by W. C. Vandewater) having his horse 


shot under him, and falling in the rear of his fleeing troops, was bayo- 


neted.... 
“At Edge Hill Street Captain Margerum was detached to drive out a 


company of British from the old barracks of the Revolution which are 
still standing on that street. . . . Captain Margerum carried what he as- 
sured us with all due solemnity was the veritable sword which General 


Mercer wore, Jan. 3d, 1777... . 

“Mr. Rose, the photographer, very inconsiderately at the final shock of 
battle, placed himself between the fire of the contending hosts. A party 
of soldiers beholding him pounced upon him, and against all resistance 
bore him off a prisoner. . . . 

“Many citizens had posted themselves in the rear of the British when 
they were about to surrender and flee. When this actually took place, the 
crowd, professors, ladies and all sorts, were pitched pell mell into three 
feet of snow.” : 

Princeton also shared in the nation-wide celebration of the 
Centennial of Independence in 1876. A committee had been 
working almost a year on preparations for the event. At sunrise 
the bells of the town were rung and a six-pound cannon, brought 
up from Trenton, was fired 13 times. At the conclusion of the 
day’s festivities, the cannon was again fired, 37 times, once for 
every state then in the Union. 

I have dealt at some length with the many performers of vari- 
ous sorts who contributed to Princeton’s amusement. I should 
like to close by saying a little about the audiences who went to 
these performances. Fortunately, many a dramatic and musical 
criticism in the newspapers of those days contains criticism of 
the audience as well. 

Late comers at public entertainments apparently made them- 
selves just as unpopular in the ’7o’s as today. Reporting a lec- 
ture by Henry Ward Beecher on “The Wastes and Burdens of 
Life,” the writer in the Press remarked: 

“For fifteen minutes after the lecture commenced there was an ever- 
lasting coming in. This we felt to the comers must be a waste: while to 
us who were there it was both a waste and a burden.” 

The tone of pleased surprise with which the press accounts 
sometimes refer to the presence of “some of our most cultivated 
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citizens” at an entertainment, makes it seem that there was an 
influential element in the town which was very fastidious about 
its public comings and goings. After a concert by Miss Emma 


Thursby, for example, an informal reception was given for the 
celebrated singer. 


“It was entirely informal and impromptu,” the writer recorded, and 
added bitingly, “Perhaps this fact, coupled with Lent, prevented many of 
our ladies from attending; for they cannot understand informality.” 


It is quite possible that some of the townspeople stayed away 
from public gatherings because of the behavior of the college 
students. The Princetonian from time to time scolded the under- 
graduates for their habit of expressing appreciation by stamping 
their feet in the galleries during a piece of music. Students often 
sharpened their powers of repartee at the expense of dull lec. 
turers; or, if the speaker was good, they might drown his efforts 


with applause. A letter in the Princetonian mentions this prac- 
tice: 


“I have just returned from a lecture,” the writer stated, “where the in- 
cessant tantararara in the galleries was evidently annoying, not only to 
the intelligent portion of the audience, but to the speaker himself... . 
Certainly a speaker is far from feeling complimented, when a simple quota- 
tion is applauded more vociferously than any of his original utterances, 
When Mr. Parke Godwin, referring to the tragedy of Othello, spoke of ‘a 
big black negro smothering a pretty woman with a pillow,’ the clatter of 
boot heels was sufficient to have waked the dead Desdemona herself. . . . 
I once heard a speaker say, ‘It is more than thirty years since I had the 
pleasure of speaking in this hall,’ and from the applause that followed 
this simple announcement, one would have thought that the gentleman's 
prolonged absence had been a special blessing to the hall.” 


Another correspondent writing in the town paper criticized 


_ the adult audiences too for excessive applauding and demanding 


of encores. 


“Having recalled a performer to the stage,” he wrote, “they stop ap- 
plauding the moment he or she reappears at the entrance. ‘The performer 
is permitted to walk to the footlights in an awkward, a chilling silence. ... 
Our applause seems to be nothing more than a demand for more of what 
pleases us, not an appreciation of the one who has pleased us.” 


For really picturesque conduct, though, give me a group of 
undergraduates. Let us end with two anecdotes from the local 
papers—two pictures of students of Old Nassau in search of 
amusement. Both happened in 1879, and both happened in 
Trenton. I do not imply that both were typical. 

“Five students of the College went down to Trenton in a hired carriage 


on Tuesday evening. There they attended a theatrical exhibition at Tay- 
lor’s Opera House. They also visited one or more saloons and drank, 
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and wound up by visiting a house of ill repute in the dead of night. At 
the theatre, the party, occupying a proscenium box, made themselves so 
conspicuous and obnoxious that they were rebuked by one of the actresses, 
with the approbation of the audience. Not being admitted at the house 
they visited, the door was broken open. This resulted in the arrest by a 
policeman of two of them... . 

“The Faculty in their regular meeting last evening dismissed, with great 
unanimity, each of these five young men.” 


The second incident concerns a party of twenty-four students 
who went to Trenton one Saturday evening on a sleighing party. 
In Trenton their progress was interrupted by a squad of police- 
men, who charged them with disturbing the Sabbath with dis- 
order and riotous singing, and locked them all night in the Tren- 
ton jail. Happily for the fair name of Princeton, one of the young 
men was able to remember all the facts and published the true 
story of what happened. Here are the highlights of his story: 


“The party consisted of seventeen, the original movers inviting as their 
companions only those whom they knew to be gentlemen. . . . In Trenton, 
while within the city limits, we sang only two songs, ‘Here’s to Nassau 
Hall’ and ‘Music in the Air.’ . . . Some of our party had never been in 
Trenton before, and we took them to see the different points of interest 
about the town. ... At nearly twelve o’clock we embarked for home. At 
this time some of the party started a song; the other members stopped 
it, saying, ‘It’s too near Sunday morning.’ . . . The party was intended to 
be, and except for the police interference would have been, such a sleigh 
ride as any seventeen young gentlemen might properly engage in.” 


I have tried to lift a corner of the curtain which separates us 
from the Princeton of yesterday. Much material remains un- 
touched, and the newspaper files of the Library beckon all who 
care to enjoy life with their forerunners on this scene. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


WY cata PRYNNE, who published his thousand-page 
attack on the drama, Histrio-Mastix, the Players Scourge, 
in 1633, frequently concluded his arguments with the remark 
that the “incomparable” Doctor John Rainolds “hath largely and 
learnedly debated this particular point” in Th’overthrow of Stage- 
Playes. The Library has for some time owned a copy of Prynne’s 
book; but it has only just acquired a copy of Rainolds’s work, 
printed at Middleburgh in 1599. The volume, a quarto of one 
hundred leaves in perfect condition, is probably the finest of the 
dozen or so copies of the first edition known to be extant. Its 
main contents are two letters on the subject of academic plays, 
originally written by Rainolds in 1592 and 1593, and addressed to 
William Gager, an Oxford playwright. 

Rainolds marshals a four-fold array of arguments—historical, 
theological, moral, and economic—against the drama; but the 
argument he labors most is drawn from the Bible. As women’s 
parts on the Elizabethan stage were taken by boys or men, and 
as the Book of Deuteronomy states that for a man to put ona 
woman’s garment is “abomination unto the Lord,” then, says 
Rainolds, the acting of plays is “‘a monstrous sinne against nature.” 
We may smile at this line of reasoning; but the Elizabethans took 
it seriously, and it became a powerful weapon for opponents of 
the stage. 

Rainolds’s book, which is important historically because it 
threw the weight of academic authority on the side of those who 
attacked the theater, is also of value because it contains a consid- 
erable amount of information about the Renaissance academic 
drama. It was issued again at Middleburgh in 1600, and a third 
edition appeared at Oxford in 1629. It has never been reprinted 
since, and is now extremely rare. Its acquisition materially 
strengthens the Library’s collection of source materials illustrating 
the early history of the stage. 
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Five years ago The Historical Society of Pennsylvania com- 
missioned William Sawitzky, an acknowledged authority upon 
early American portraiture, to undertake a catalogue of its more 
than six hundred canvases. His catalogue, a painstaking work 
of scholarship which reflects great credit upon the compiler and 
the Society, has just been published. Many Princetonians are rep- 
resented in these historic portraits, among them the following: 
George Henry Boker, playwright, poet, and diplomat, of the 
class of 1842; William Bradford, soldier and jurist, of the class 
of 1772; George Chambers, jurist and author, of the class 
of 1804; George M. Dallas, vice-president of the United States, of 
the class of 1810; Theodore Frelinghuysen, United States Senator 
and president of Rutgers, of the class of 1804; Ashbel Green, presi- 
dent of Princeton from 1812 to 1822, of the class of 1783; John 
Wilkes Kittera, lawyer and member of Congress, of the class of 
1776; Charles Fenton Mercer, member of Congress, of the class 
of 1797; James Pollock, jurist and governor of Pennsylvania, of 
the class of 1831; Jonathan Dickinson, Sergeant, jurist, of the 
class of 1762; Thomas Sergeant, jurist, of the class of 1798; 
Joseph Shippen, soldier and jurist, of the class of 1753; and 
William Shippen, Jr., physician and professor, of the class of 
1754. Though the statistics of this list seem to lean heavily toward 
jurists and graduates of the eighteenth century, statistics may be 
variously interpreted. They need not necessarily mean that jurists 
carry away the laurels; they may mean that jurists merely had 
their portraits painted more often than members of other pro- 
fessions. But the class of 1804, as shown by incontrovertible 
statistics, leads the eleven other classes represented by having two 
names on the list. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting Princeton canvas in the 
Society’s collections, and one of the notable discoveries made by 
Mr. Sawitzky, is the painting of the Battle of Princeton. This is a 
charming, unsophisticated primitive, executed circa 1786-1790 
by William Mercer, deaf mute son of General Hugh Mercer who 
fell in that engagement. The panoramic view of the battle, heavily 
overcast with dense clouds of smoke, shows Mercer at the moment 
of receiving his wound; some village buildings in the background, 
partly aflame; the British soldiers lined up behind a rail fence; the 
Americans manfully—and very stiffly—standing up to their work 
in an open field; a group of staff officers astride their remarkably 
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composed horses; and, in the immediate foreground, a half-dozen 
American artillerists firing a cannon with as much aplomb az jf 
they were giving a parade-ground salute. In composition, use of 
color, and draughtsmanship, the Mercer painting is as fresh and 
unschooled as a buttercup. For the delight and pleasure of alj 
those who are interested in Princeton iconography, this highly 
original painting should be reproduced as a colored facsimile 
print in an adequate edition. The Historical Society of Pennsyl. 
vania, by a vote of its Council, has generously given permission 
to the Library to publish such a print. This can and should be 
done, not only because of its interest as an American primitive 
and because of its Princeton associations, but also because it 
commemorates an engagement which, along with the Battle of 
Trenton, did so much for the American cause in the Revolution. 
The Mercer painting has an added interest for Princeton be. 
cause of the fact that it was presented to The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania in 1887 by Mrs. John Leyburn of Baltimore. Mrs, 
Leyburn was a granddaughter of General Hugh Mercer and wife 
of John Leyburn, a member of the class of 1833 and a trustee of 
Princeton from 1875, to 1886. 

A series of about three hundred letters written by J. W. Dalby, 
editor, friend of Leigh Hunt, and publisher of a literary maga- 
zine, has been purchased by the University Library. Most of 
these are to George James De Wilde, poet and dramatist, and 
cover the first half of the i1gth century. They are of unusual 
length, and deal with literary matters almost exclusively, telling 
in detail of interviews with famous personages of his time, and 
giving copies of their letters received by him. 

Some of the letters are written to Leigh Hunt by John Hunter, 
D. L. Richardson and others from 1833-1858. Also the collection 
contains autograph letters from such literary figures as Charles 
and Mary Cawden, Thorton Hunt, and Buxton Forman; copies 
of letters made directly from the originals of Hunt, Shelley, § 
Brownings, etc. Included also are some copies of poems and 
articles by Leigh Hunt. 

Thus the collection of letters is a mirror of a great era of 
English letters. 


Treasure Room Exhibitions: A selection of incunabula, manu. 
scripts, and rare maps representative of the special collections 
contained in the Treasure Room was on exhibition during the 
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summer. Three incunabula from the Junius Morgan Collection, 
including the first edition of Virgil, printed in Rome 1469 were 
shown. Among the manuscripts exhibited were the 15th cen- 
tury Italian Marcanova, Opus Inscriptionum with drawings, 
and an Arabic volume with colored botanical illustrations of 
the text. The manuscripts belong to the Robert Garrett collec- 
tion, a recent gift to the Library. Several rare maps of Revolu- 
tionary War battles were exhibited including the route of troops 
in the Battle of Princeton as related in the unpublished Manu- 
script Journals and Plans of Alexander Berthier. 


From September 28 to October 24 the works of Thomas Mann 
were on exhibition in the Treasure Room at the request of the 
editors of The Nassau Lit, the student literary magazine which 
this year is celebrating its hundredth anniversary. The current 
issue of The Nassau Lit features an original story by Thomas 
Mann and articles reviewing and criticizing his writing. There 
was on exhibit the German manuscript of “Little Grandma,” 
the story published by The Nassau Lit. 

The German Manuscript and English translation of The 
Transposed Heads, as well as manuscripts of several lectures 
were loaned for the exhibit by Mrs. H. T. Lowe-Porter, author- 
ized English translator of Mann’s work. Mrs. Lowe, also, loaned 
some of her personal letters from Dr. Mann, and first editions 
of several volumes of essays, and his latest book Order of the Day 
which at the time was not yet on sale in the bookstores. 

One of the high spots of the exhibition was the original auto- 
graph manuscript of the response made by Dr. Mann after he 
had received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from 
Princeton University, May 18, 1939. This document is on file 
in the Library archives. 

Many first editions in German already in the Library were 
exhibited, as well as special editions belonging to the Blau 
Memorial collection. Outstanding in that collection is a limited 
edition of Der Tod In Venedig printed in Miinchen 1912, the 
first trade edition appearing in 1913. 

Essays of Three Decades, the Joseph cycle, and Goethe, Freud, 
and Wagner and other important English translations were 
loaned for the exhibit by the University Bookstore. Others who 
assisted with the exhibition were Professor George M. Priest, ’94; 
Robert A. Wise, ’43; Frederick Morgan, ’43; and Brewster Roger- 
son, graduate student in English. 
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The works of T. S. Eliot were shown in the Treasure Room 
from October 24 to November 10 in conjunction with the current 
issue of the Chimera whose feature article is devoted to the work 
of the poet. Several first editions were shown as well as limited 


and special printings. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIV, Number 1 


NOVEMBER 1942 


Tue Chronicle, which enters volume IV with. this issue, may 
now be considered as a definitely established publication. The 
Friends are now operating on the basis of dues to cover member- 
ship, as reported in the Chronicle of last June, and the two 
principal objectives of the organization are the maintenance of 
the Graphic Arts Program at Forty Mercer Street and the sup- 
port of the Chronicle. 

So far we have received $1,495.00 to cover dues from 208 
members. In addition, renewals of subscriptions to the Chronicle 
from people or institutions outside the Friends number 97, 
amounting, in money received, to $192.40. Since many such 
subscribers are libraries, not yet renewed, we are confident that 
several more renewals will be received during November. We 
also are aiming to add to the list of Friends. 

Independently of the efforts to secure members, a special 
Committee, with Alfred C. Howell as Chairman, has secured 
excellent results in connection with the drive to secure funds 
whereby the continuation of the Forty Mercer Street project will 
be insured. The budget for Forty Mercer Street is almost entirely 
covered for the current year. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Ir was reported in the June Chronicle that David H. McAlpin 
’20 is the new Chairman to succeed Mr. Cresswell. All officers, 
members of the Council, and of the Budget and Executive Com- 
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mittee, as well as Chairmen of special Committees as now con. 
stituted are listed on the inside of the back cover of this issue. 


GIFTs 


SincE the June issue of the Chronicle several gifts have come 
from various Friends. Only a few of these can be listed separately 
because of space requirements. 

Additions to the Princeton Collection came from George A, 
Brakeley ’07, Conover English ’99, Harvey E. Fisk ’77, Andrew 
C. Imbrie ’95, John H. Scheide ’96. From David H. McAlpin ’go 
came a group of ninety-six miscellaneous books of a generally 
standard character, and from C. R. Morey came seven books 
and pamphlets relating to art. 

Gifts were also received from the following Friends: Edward 
S. Corwin, Jasper E. Crane ’o1, Max Farrand ’g2, Harvey E. Fisk 
‘77, Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Kenneth McKenzie, William 
Kelly Prentice ’92, George M. Priest ’94, Datus C. Smith, Jr. ’29, 
and Willard Thorp. 


JOHN HINSDALE SCHEIDE 


With a keen sense of loss we record the passing of John Hins- 
dale Scheide, of the Class of ’96, a public spirited citizen of his 
own community and an alumnus devoted to the interests of his 
alma mater. 

Mr. Scheide inherited a library from his father, and with it 
a lifelong interest in books, so that he developed his collection 
into one of the finest private libraries in the country. In collecting 
books he proceeded along four main lines,—Bibles, Americana, 
manuscripts, and early printed books. His library is the fortunate 
possessor of the only copy in America of the Wycliffe Bible, and 
of a Gutenberg Bible, a copy of which is rarely to be found in 
private hands. 

He was a generous benefactor of the University Library and 
was a member of the Council of the Friends of the Princeton 
Library. His death deprives the Library of one of its best 
friends,—a loss that is shared by the book-loving world in general. 
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